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ABSTRACT 

Twenty-three Gerian-English bilingual boys and girls, 
ranging froa grades three to six in Saskatchewan's schools, were used 
in this study which sought to investigate their reading behavior when 
reading English passages. The Individual Reading Inventory, 
administered in both languages, indicated that coaprehension after 
oral and silent reading in English lagged significantly behind the 
coaprehension shown in Geraan. Tasks calling for word recognition 
indicated that subjects could recognize and pronounce the words in 
the English reading passages. Subjects aastered 

English-to-Geraan- to-English translations with concrete saaples, but 
were dissatisfied when they applied the saae procedure to sentences 
with abstract connotations. When further abstract sentences were 
exaained, students resorted to aanipulating words in order to attain 
aeaning. Pedagogical changes suggested by the study include 
preparation (exposing the bilingual student to aain ideas of the new 
reading- learning experience) , direction (directing the bilingual 
student to silent reading), discussion (challenging the bilingual 
student to use the weaker language in a discussion of the silently 
read passage), and application (letting the bilingual students expand 
and refine their own language facilities) • (HOD) 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DIAGNOSIS AND THERAPY IN CHILDREN WITH 
READING DEFICIENCIES HJ THE QSEMAN AlID ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Numerous studies in the './orld Literature on Keadlns have reported on 
reading difficultiec and disabilities, an Lescschwierigkeiten und Legasthenie 
and de I»instructlon corrective on reparatrice et remedior a la difficult© 
en lecture. Other studies have voiced concern about readins deficiencies 
hilinguald encounter in different parts of the v7orld when being compelled 
to read and to le-^rn in the languagD of nonocultural and monolingual school 
systems. Questions .nust be raised how do binlinsuol students thinlc V7hen being 
subjected to re.-d for unrlerstrndinc in the weaker lancua^o of the unilingual 
textbooks? Hov; are bilinguals handli.ig the stronger versus the weaker language? 

This stu'-ly addres-.od itself to what may cau-.-e the plight of the bilinguals 
and attenptoc, therofore, to investigate their dual-Ian iiuc^e behaviours and 
from -.That hac been learned to naiie practical recocnend- tionc for teacher education 
to assist bilinguals. 
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Origin of the Study 

This study began with the question •<How can the monolingual classroom 
teacher in a multicultural setting help Qerman-Sngliah bilinguals to understand 
better what they have to read in the Saglish language?" T^venty-three Qerman- 
Snglish bilingual boys and girls, ranging from grades three to six in 
raskatchewan's public and separate schools, worked over a period of one 
year with the investigator. 

Introdttetory Diagnostic Treatment 
Bloaetric eye measurements in reading silently 100-word sample 
target cards in English did not reveal unusual discrepancies from 
the Reading-Eye Reading Performance Profile (11) except for reading 
comprehension which, measured by ien yes-no answers* fell below the 
70 percent minimum performance. The 100. word English passages of 
the target cards were then translated into German passages of 
equal length and ten words per line* The results showed increases 
In comprehension after silent reading with scores ranging from Go 
to 100 per cent* 

Succeeding this procedure an Individual Reading Inventory (I .Ral.) 

constructed in the English language and the same inventory vaa 
translated into German, Both were administered to the subjects. 
Again it became apparent that comprehension after oral and silent 
reading in English lacked significantly behind the comprehension 
shown in Grerman* To analyze the English meaning gap in greater 
detail, all the words contained in the oral and silent reading 
passage? in the I.R.I. were arrange l In frequency occuriences and 
then checked against the Thomdike-Lorge List to ascertain difficulty 

rctinsc Vhe v/oric ;.ere arr-iicod in e. stii-ulus-rcci-oa; o /.-.attorn r.n-i 
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ftdmlziiatored to the subjoots. This procedure revealed the subjects 
abllibiee to recognize and pronounce each word in the passages. 
From these word recognition performances it was soon evidenced that 
the subjects knew most of the word s^ although pronunciation time was 
longer than when compared with English monogolots. Nevertheless, 
results indicated that subjects could recognise and pronounce the 
words in the English oral and silent reading passages* 

Word Hatching 

Hext, the question was askeds how succe ^f\il could subjects 
appljr the mental processes of giving meanly tp the printed words ? 
Since meaning comes from the reader's background experiences^ it 
was thought that the answers would give some insight as to what each 
reader does with each word* Subjects were given the list of words 
recognized and pronounced earlier and were asked to say each word 
and then tell what it moant by using the word in a sentence* The 
responses were taperecorded and later examined* Oral responses 
led to the conclusion that there were no significant differences 
when compared with those of the English monoglots* 

Then words like run , heavy , and broke were used in sentences 

in which each of the three words had more than one connotation* The 

sentences were arranged in order from concrete to abstract* Thus: 

The man carries a heavy load on his back* 
The man carries a heavy load through life* 

John and Paul run to the store* 
It was the usual r^n of the mill* 

Lena broke the glass* 
Bill broke fche rule* 

How did the subjects arrive at the English Bieaning ? Subjects 
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translated the English sentences In direct word cluster relationships 
into the German language, applied German meaning from their stronger 
background experiences and transferred the German understanding back to match 
the words in the English sentence* Translation in cluster relationship 
in form of word matching is demonstrated in the following example: 
Figure l 8 Word-Cluster Relationships 

12 3 4 

English Heading: The man | carries j a heavy load 



on his backt 



German Translation:* Der Mann trBgt sine schwere Last auf seinem Rllokea 

German- 
English meaning: The man carries a heavy load on his back* 

*In spite that the German word order is incorrect, the German 
translation conveys adequate understanding 

It appeared that the subjects concluded when the sentence means 
something in German, it must also mean something, perhaps the same, in 
English* They generally agre»/d that it could not mean anything else. 
Could it be that the stronger language controls the thinking ? When 
asked why they had translated the English words The man together, subjects 
replied that it is Der Kann and nioht »die» or •das* Mann. The German 
language makes a grammatical distinction rather than a natural 
distinction for the genders* Similar comments were made for cluster 
relationships 3 and 4* 

Words That Do Not Match 
While the English to German to English translations had worked 
successfully with the concrete samples, the same procedures applied 
to sentences with abstract connotations did r,ot work. In The man 
carries a heavy log.d through lite the subjects were obviously 
dissatisfied with the outcome of their efforts by saying: *it doosa»t sound 
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right/ Mac sagt man nicht so* (one (ioesn^t say this in German), Hhat is what 
I donH know in school.' Some aslced:*.;hy vrould a man elv/ays carry a heavy load 
through life? v;hat \70Uld he carryt.He is not the man in the moon - or is he?* 
These questions indicated that concrete rather than abstract connotations were 
applied* Similar atteu^ptc were observed in the run of the nlll which in German 
is not das Kennon dor MUhl e. Perhaps, it is at this point \7here the transfer of 
meaning from the stronger into the weaker language ends. The mill in German does 

glitter , that is ld.appern , and in English the mill doe*u not clatter 
but run^ Terminology, syntactical and grammatical differences between the two 
languages became at least stumbling stones in verbatim translation* 

In the effort to natch v;ord for word it was evidenced that sentences -.vith 
concrete connotations v;ere correctly translated via Qernan back to English because 
the Gerr.rn background was identical to the 'English nessaco conveyed in the sentences* 
But in sentence 2 v;ith abstract connotations it bee 0:3:0 apparent that verbatim 
translations did not produce the understanding of the English sentences* 



..hen further c^entonceo v;ith abstract connotations wore e:canined, students 
resorted to manipulating words in order to attain meaning. 

In the e::ar:ples The voters regist-^red a hoc-^vy vote^ Joe broI:e tlie bank at 
::onte Carlo > Old ^:r, Erown v.t.c a mzn - ; ho. o_fton flov; off the handle O; and Sui:i 
turned the tables on her slcterc , the "English v;ord.s were translated one by one 
only to fin:: that, when put together , the centences lacked aernan meaning ♦ In their 
given order Gerr:an v;ord n:atc::in;S -lid not produce u^aderstandin;;: by saying ^ic 
?<d:Ior vorceichnotc'i alno nc:- cr? ■-:';l.-'tl.v..:o > Co^o:^li /br c oh dl*? Eanl: von Ilonte 
Carlo . c.ltor ::3rr 7rrxxu -..gr ein .,:-::n ,^d or oft v:>c:;ard den Stie l » and Suci 
'i rcl;te die .' icc^:^ vl.: ihre ro:..;ectorn > 



Word Manir^ula ti c n 
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When the subjects were questioned about the meaning they had given to 
Insllsh words and hov; they oake sense v/ithln the -.Thole sentences, subjects 
aanipulcted \70rd3 to brins sense about. Tlius, Susi places tho tables at 
tho 8ld9 whero tho sisters are sitting, or places the tables closer 
to the sisters* The Qermp* ranslation of on as tjm may in fact 
hint at word manipulation to establish meaning forcefully by moving 
the tables around the sisters* When questioned about the phrase 
flew off the handle , explanations were offered that handle in 
Sngllsh means Henlcel or Stiel in German and flew is flog which » so 
It was agreed, did not make sense in German and thSTsfore was 
changed to we^warf which in English is threw away * Then, so it 
was argued, the English sentence makes sense after all. *Herr Braun 
warf oft die Stiele weg*. For justification an additional 
explanation was offered that, perhaps, old Ur* Brown did not like 
handles or, may bw, particular kinds of handles* The umderstanding 
of the English sentence broke the bank was thought to mean that 
Joseph apparently brach ein in die Bank , that i9 *entered the bank 
with the added explanation that he wanted to take or steal the money 
or to rob the bank* But as one subject volunteered to say Joseph 
did not holdup the bank* 

How did the bilinguals arrive at the comprehension in the 
English language ? When the same language operations as described 

i?*igtire 1 were applied to the above given sentences, the subjects 
hesitated, sometimes abandoned cluster translation, examined single 
words and re-examined German meanings* As a result of this German 
words were manipulated to accom modate better German understanding 
which was then transferred to fit the En£:lish sentence* Plgure 2 
tries to demonstrate the English-German-Enslish langua.^e word meaning 
manipulation* 
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Fifflay 2t Word-Cluatep Selatlonshlps 

31 2 3-4 

EagHsb Reading: j Joej (Trokof [ t he bankj 1 at Konte Carlol 



German Tpanslationj Joseph braoh die Bank von lEonte Carlo. 

E 



Keaning Manipulatlont braeh ein ij 



Changed German- , 

English Meaning j Joe broke knto' the bank at Monte Carlo. 

In the completed manipulation the rootword braoh (German) , 
broke (English) has been maintained in both languages to which in 
German the separable prefix ein and the preposition ^ have been 
added resulting in the new English word into . Relating the new 
meaning structured through German language maaipidations to the 
given English sentence, the sentence would convey Joft's intent to 
rob the bank which differed markedly from the original English 
sentence. 

«fhat can be concluded from the results of those samples is that 
the subjects tranr.iated a word or word cluster from English into 
German, then associated German meaning experiences and, lacking 
sufficient English language experience, accepted the German version 
instead. Did they actually try to tailor the weaker language 
background through meaning manipulation derived from the stronger 
language background ? How were these students able to get into 
higher grades ? Kay be the requirements in the lower grades were within 
their limited English language-power and may be they had benefitted 
from frequent and repetitious seat work. iVhen, however, the subjects 
reached the upper elementary grades the traditional textbooks 
written for monoglots of the Anglo-Canadian and Anglo-American 
cultures became too difficult; perhaps, even too difficult for some 
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of th« German tpealdng parents to help their children^ As for the 
teachers they were unllingual and had little or no awareness of the 
Multl-llngual mixture in the cXassrooma in which traditional lesson plans 
were taught ••as if all the students were profiting from the lesson" (^2)* 

Therapy Kecomendations 
Moderate chQnges(2) are suggested in the pedagogical philosophy of 
traditional teacher education in colleges end universities and in tlhe ©inds of 
those who shoulder responsibilities for global teacher education anywhere. 
Instead of making teachers the disseminators of interminable unxllngual monologues 
which billngualc may not always be able to follow and understand, global 
teacher education should trein teachers to learn to listen to the bilingual 
student > talk with him and observe how he learns(4)p In such learning-centered 
situation the bilingual is given fullest opportunity to act upon the materials 
to be assimilated and accommodated for learning which, when supported by 
independent questioning, will strengthen the weaker language background 
experiences » It is then hoped that teachers begin to understand how bilinguals 
learn and how to broaden and deepen their intellectual horiaons beyond the 
limits of their ovm language and culture by seeking out and making available 
manifold and purposeful opportunities for them to grow into the national language, 
step by step, until this language becomes their o\vn(0)* 

7o realize this goal, teachers must be reached anywhere. They will be reached 
when theory turns practice injopenlng up feasablo instructional avenues that can be 
incorporated i:nniediately within the Jiulti-faceted global schoolteaching methods 
and procedurcG, This study, therefore, recoinmends four r,tep3: 

1* Preparation • Preparation - Prftparation 

Zc Direction - Direction • Direktion 

3^ Discussion • Discussion • Diskussion 

4# Application - Application - Applikation 
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I«pl»m»ntix»e the Stops 
I *Pr»paratlon > Th« bilingual is exposed to sain Ide&s of ths 
new rsading-lsamisg expsriSQoe* A question like 'what do you know 
about it 7* will start exploration of baelcground sxperisness as 
wall as of meaning resources in the weaker laaguege* Auditory 
diseriaination is activated by clear enunciation leading to imitate 
correct soundgestalt of v.:..*ds» 

During background explorations new vrorda are vocally introduced 
and written on the chalkboard for visual inspection. Meaning is 
established either from context, through listening and disouasing 
with other monoglots or, as a last resort* through teacher 
informations. Time to think must be generously given and encouragement 
always be extended so that bilinguals can make language-meaxxisg* 
comprehension comparisons with the stronger language as loag and 
often as they need it* 

Based on the foregoing, the purpose for reading is set » This 
is difficult-even for the nonoglots-and needs in the begixming much 
help* Efficient teacher questioning (8) is a necessary prerequisite 
to accomplish this goal* It is important for the bilingual beoarse 
it helps to build up syntactical and grammatical facilities In the 
weaker laisguage* 

^* Pirection ? Throxzgh the learner-centered activities in Preparation 
the bilix;gual*s weaker language has been directed towards the assigned 
silent reading task which should in length be appropriate to its 
ptirpose* Silent reading receives encouragement from within the 
reader because he has reached equilibrium through assimilation and 
accommodation of old and new meanings already known and learned 
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resptotlvely. In addition, teacher observation during silent reading 
will give assurance to the student should uaf orseen comprehension 
uncertainties arise and will provide extra time for the teacher 
to spot obstructing and distracting reading symptons* 

3 »Piflcua3ion t The bilingual is challenged to use the weaker 
language to its fullest extent by discussing what he has read silently* 
To oncourage vocal expression, fact-, vocabulary- and inference questions are 
recoanended. Exanples are: 7act question - .That did Joe do?, Vocabulary question - 
■That is the meaning of the phrase »run of the iBill» as used in this sentence?, 
and Inference question - What would you have done if you had been in Bill's place? 
This kind of questioning leads and guides the reader froa literal to critical 
reading to thinic. In seeking answers to questions when correct 

recall fails, oral re-r « »ading for specific purposes Is employed. 

re- 
Purposeful oral^readlng aids to reinforce the weaker language-meaning- 
comprehension facllitida, to verify doubtful or incorrect answers and 
to recover already forgotten or even overlooked words, phrases, 
idiomatic expression and other informations. It is at this point 
that uniliugual teachers should restrain themselves from simply 
supplying answers, rushing the students and becoming impatient. 
Instead, the te^tchers need to teach themselves that the bilingualo 
depend upon their support to grow into the wealcer language through 
their own efforts rather than being forced into from without. 

4> Applioation : Difficulties that had been experienced in the 
languase-meaning-comprehension processes during the foregolnc; steps 
should be improved with help from either the tc£cher or a competent 
unilinc:ual student tutor. The aim in offering help should be 
primarily directed towards widening background experiences in the 



weaker language in order to let the bllingufOft ex7?and and refine their onm 
language facilities. V.-hile the grovring into the wesOcer lantjuage must be 
regarded as the primary ac^.ivity the bilingual is exposed to, word recoenition 
and coniprahension slcills become secondary activities which, nevertheless, must 
supplement the primary one. V.'hen ensaged in the secondary activities, it 
should be observed that they should not be taught in isolated drill fashion. 
The latter may, indeed, not only hinder and interfere with but also obstruct and 
destroy healthy inner growth of the weaker language. 

Conclusion 

This study purported that bllinguetls are unjustifiably hindered 
In their reading progress and proficiency by monocultural and 
mciiollngiilstlc oriented school systems* Other bilingual studies have 
expressed similar concerns ^,2) • This study then called for teachers 
who are willing to assist billnguals not just to survive amoijg 
Bonoglots but to grow Into the weaker language and to make it their 
own. To assist in reaching this goal, the study recommended basic 
reading-learning principles outlined in four steps for the use of 
unilingual teachers in unlllngual classroom instruction* It Is then 
hoped that this study kindles further research on how to improve 
reading instruction for billnguals in monocultural and monolingual 
societies in order to enable them to develop more securely towards 
their own self-realization and to become worl<^ citizens in the 
search for lasting i^orld peace. 
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